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A Superintendent said: 


In this realistic way he expressed to our Repre- 


This is the way our sentative his elation over the definite results 
’ : of a demonstration of the ‘‘600 set’’ of stereo- 
pupils sit graphs and lantern slides, when ‘‘Henry’’ a 


supposedly dull pupil had recited without a 

skip. For the first time, the teacher judged 

als ‘‘Henry’’ a normal pupil. WHY? Because 
This is the way we through the 


like to have them sit Keystone System 


Henry was first interested then encouraged 
to free expression 


This is the way you 
have made them sit Is there a “Henry” in your school? 
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This new composition and rhetoric for the 
four years of high school and the first year of 
college is receiving hundreds of favorable com- 
ments from teachers all over the country. 


“Exceedingly fresh and virile in marked contrast to other 
books on this same subject.”’ 
Victor C. Alderson, Colorado School 
of Mines, Golden, Colorado 


“I wish to commend the emphasis placed upon oral ex- 
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T. B. Ford, Dean, Lincoln Memorial 


University, Harrogate, Tennessee 


“This book is logical in arrangement and clear in presenta- 
tion of the thought. The chapter on letter-writing is es- 
pecially fertile in suggestions.”’ 


B. H. Thorpe, Chairman English Department 
Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L. 1., New York 
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EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ALL 


In an earlier day it was regarded as a matter 
of course that a child in a district or village 
school could not have the educational advantages 
enjoyed by any child who could attend a city 
graded school. Fifteen or twenty years ago, one 
would be laughed at if he said that district or 
village schools should have as capable and as 
well-trained teachers as city schools. But the 
times are changing rapidly in this respect. One 
may hear it said freely to-day in every section 
of the country that a child reared on a farm 
should receive as good schooling in every way as 
if he were reared in the city. This means that 
the one-room, isolated rural school must be 
eliminated, and in its place must come a com- 
munity school as well equipped with teachers 
and apparatus as the graded school in the city. 
The country child must attend such a school reg- 
ularly for as many months each year and for 
as many years as the city child is required to at- 
tend his school. Because a child happens to be 
born and to be reared in a rural section of Wis- 
consin is no reason, we are coming to see, why 
he should be handicapped in respect to his edu- 
cation at maturity as compared with a child born 
and reared in a city. A child brought up on a 
farm may not remain on the farm when he 
becomes mature. American life is so mobile that 
the country child is as likely to spend his matur- 
ity in a city as in the country; it should not be 
assumed that because he is born in a certain 
place he will remain there throughout his life. 


We are coming to see the educational bearings 
of the fact that society is so fluid in America that 
probably the majority of persons do not live out 
their lives in the place or under the social or 
economic conditions of their birth. 


We are committed in America to the principle 
that education is essential to the welfare of every 
person, whether regarded as an individual or as 
a member of society. We are establishing rigid 
compulsory laws based upon this principle. We 
are constantly saying that a child who is trained 
by a capable teacher and in a well-equipped and 
hygienic school building will have an advantage 
over one taught by an inferior teacher and in a 
poorly-ventilated, poorly-lighted and __poorly- 
equipped school. There is only one conclusion to 
be drawn from these elementary principles,—we 
must earnestly strive to equalize educational op- 
portunities for all our children, whether they live 
in the country, in the village, or in the city. 
In order to accomplish this, the more fortunate 
sections of the state in respect to financial re- 
sources must assist the less fortunate sections. 
The cities must help the rural districts to provide 
educational facilities equal to those enjoyed by 
city children. The educational work of the state 
must be paid for mainly or wholly from state 
funds, since education is properly a state or na- 
tional and not a local function. The nation must 
equalize opportunities as between the wealthier 
and the poorer states, so that children born and 
reared in impoverished localities will be helped 
by contributions from more prosperous sections. 
A child born and educated in New Hampshire 
is about as likely to become a resident of Califor- 
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nia or Wisconsin or Massachusetts when he is 
mature as he is to live out his life in New Hamp- 
shire. When we really appreciate the fact that 
children trained in district schools in any state 
may. and probably will live in the cities of the 
same or others states when they become mature, 
we will see the necessity, looking at the matter 
from the standpoint of national well-being, of 
providing as good educational opportunities for 
the rural children in New Hampshire as for the 
city children in California, Wisconsin, or Massa- 
chusetts. 


This will undoubtedly seem idealistic to some 
of the readers of these but let all 


sceptics take not of the fact that we have al- 


(Comments; 


ready entered upon this equalizing program, and 
it is being rapidly carried forward in some parts 
state as well as of other states. 


of our own 


Teachers ought, above all others, to assist in 
promulgating the principle that a child should 
not be handicapped educationally, if there is any 
way to prevent it, because he happens to be born 
in an impoverished community or in an out-of- 
the-way place. 
KEEPING AN EYE ON THE UNIVERSITY 

said in these Comments on sev 


It has been 


eral occasions that the University of Wisconsin 
is fortunate in having a large group of persons, 
critics as well as admirers, who are interested in, 
and keep a watchful eye on, all its doings. It is 
much the same with a university as it is with an 
individual,—it is helped to avoid and to correct 
errors by suggestions from those who are brought 
into vital relations with it in any way whatso- 
ever. 

The University is aiming to meet as best it 
can the needs of all the people of the state. These 
needs are very complex and often they conflict 
with one another. If the University should do 
what some men in the state ask it to do, other 
men would damn it. When it fails to comply 
with the demands of some persons, they become 
emphatic and vociferous in condeming it. This 
is inevitable. When men have divergent or antag- 
that 


his particular concerns receive special attention 


onistic interests, and when each demands 


and that those of his rivals be ignored, it is im- 
possible to keep on good terms with all of them. 
There is no way that a state university can lay 


its course continuously between the religious, 
economic, and political Scyllas and Charybdes 
that lie thickly strewn along its route. 

The above reflections have been incited by a 
perusal of letters received from readers of the 
Journal and clippings from newspapers of the 
state during the last six or eight weeks, in which 
the University is charged, in the first place, with 
the display of autrocratic and aristocratic 
tendencies. It is charged with suppressing free 
speech in the interests of the wealthy class. The 
mail has just brought a letter from a former 
graduate of the University who is now superin- 
tendent of schools in one of the small cities of 
the state, in which he says: “When I was in the 
University it was thought that every person who 
had a cause should be given an opportunity to ex- 
press himself regarding it, but I see that you do 
not permit that any longer. You would not al- 
low Mr. Nearing to talk to the students because 
you did not wish the views that he advanced to 
be heard by the students. It looks to me as though 
old Alma Mater is running down hill.” 


No, it is not running down hill. It is not 
abandoning its ideals of free speech. The Uni- 
versity grants to every one connected with it. 
either as student or as instructor, as large a 
measure of freedom of thought, speech, and ac 
tion as any institution, educational or otherwise, 
Any 


believes is 


allows to those who are affiliated with it. 
instructor may teach whatever he 
the truth in his field if he teaches it in a scienti 
fic and not in a propagandist spirit, providing. 
of course, that what he teaches is not destruc- 
tive of the fundamental principles of human so- 
ciety. If a member of the faculty should teach 
his classes (it has never happened, so far as | 
know) that any man who was strong enough to 
do so would have the right, and he would be 
justified in exercising that right, to go into any 
inan’s home and despoil it, the said mstructor 
would not find the University a congenial place 
in which to continue his teaching, for the reason 
that he would be regarded, and properly so, as 
a menace to the welfare of those whom he taught 
as well as of society at large. If a teacher should 
use his classroom for the purpose of inflaming 
his students against organized society merely for 
the purpose of destroying the social order, he 
would probably be requested to move on. On the 











other hand, if he should put before his classes 
scientific data, carefully elaborated, showing that 
the well-being of any group in the state or in 
America would be promoted by a modification 
of existing laws, he would be protected in every 
way so that he might continue his reaching to 
the best advantage. One could mention a number 
of members of the faculty who are doing just 
this thing now in the University, and they are 
held in the highest esteem. One could never hear 
any of these men say that the University does not 
allow its teachers complete freedom of speech. 


In the letters and newspaper clippings relating 
to freedom of speech in the University which 
the writer has read during the past few weeks, 
it is stated in effect that the University favors the 
“interests,” and puts barriers in the way of those 
who champion the cause of men who labor with 
their hands. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. There are men in the University, known 
the world over, who are continually presenting 
the needs of the so-called laboring classes, and 
for the 


classes. 


time to time laws 
betterment of the 


Those who finance and manage large industries 


who from propose 


conditions of these 
or enterprises of any sort frequently complain 
because so great prominence is given to members 
of the faculty who press the claims of working 
groups. Representatives of these groups come to 
the University and seek the assistance of mem- 
hers of the faculty in the solution of their prob- 
lems, just as capitalists secure the help of in- 
structors who are studying the problems of fi- 
nance and industry in an expert way. The Un- 
versity does not discriminate in any way what- 
ever against one as compared with another 
group. On the contrary, it aims to promote im- 
partially the well-being of all groups. The charge 
that it favors capital as against labor is abso 
lutely and unqualifiedly false. 


When the social science group of the Univer- 
sity invited Mr. Nearing to speak, President 
Birge was asked if he would allow a hall to be 
used for the occasion. He refused the request. 
He has briefly set forth his reasons for so doing, 
and it will be best to state these reasons in his 
own words. They will be illuminating to every 
superintendent, principal or teacher who has 
charge of a public educational institution, and 
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who has frequently to face some such a situation 
as confronted the president when he was asked 
to permit Scott Nearing to speak in a uzversity 
building. He says: 


“Three facts must be carefully considered. 
I‘irst, the appearance of a speaker upon a uni- 
versity platform or in a university building al- 
ways has been regarded by the people as meaning 
at least that the university invites its students to 
hear the speaker and insofar endorses him, 
though not necessarily his ideas. Perhaps this 
situation ought not to be, but it is an undoubted 
fact. The belief is reflected in the triumph with 
which college socialist clubs write to their central 
organizations of their success in ‘putting across’ 
their speakers. 

“Second, at the present time there are literally 
hundreds of propagandists, the salaried publicity 
agents of all sorts of organizations, seeking ad- 
mission to the colleges in order to advance among 
the students the measures and principles which 
they are bound to promulgate. 


“Third, the parents of our students have en- 
trusted them to us to be educated at the univer- 
sity. Under the laws of the state the regents are 
given control of that education, not only in the 
class room, but in all uses of the facilities of the 
university. The control of the use of buildings 
for lectures has always been one of the duties 


placed by the regents upon the president. 


“| have tried to exercise this duty as # public 
trust, exercised by me for the people and in par- 
ticular for the thousands of parents whose chil- 
dren are at any given time in attendance here. 
The question which I have constantly asked my- 
self is “What would the wise parent of a boy or 
girl who is here want me to do in this case?” I 
have talked with literally thousands of Wiscon- 
sin parents during the past thirty years. | know 
future; 1 
have listened to their hopes and fears for the 


their eagerness for their children’s 


children at college. 


“This matter of the ‘open forum’ comes before 
the regents as it has more than once been present: 
ed to me. It means, if granted, that every propa- 
gandist of every sort of doctrine, religious, scien. 
tific, or social, is to be given full and free oppor- 
tunity by the regents to use the facilities of the 
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university to teach his doctrines and to secure 
proselytes from among the youth committed to 
us by their parents. Now, if I know the Wis- 


consin parents, they do not want me to do this. 


“| do not think that parents send their children 
here to be kept in a sort of intellectual cotton 
wool. They are to be trained to face the prob- 
lems of the day as they will meet them in after 
life. | am sure that no one knows of the lecturers 
which | have approved, either for classes or for 
the public, is likely to accuse me of gross timidity 
But 


avoidance of the extremer types of propagandism 


in this matter. there is a certain decent 
which, I believe, parents expect of me, and this | 
have tried to secure alike in religious, scientific, 
and social fields. 


“There is another side to this matter. The re- 
gents’ rules prohibit in the regular class room in- 
struction anything which is ‘sectarian in religion 
or partisan in politics.’ | have regarded the rule 
as an essential safeguard of liberty of teaching 
in a public institution. For if freedom of speech 
is to be maintained, it must be exercised, like 
freedom of any kind of action, with due regard 
to the freedom of others and to the community 
in which it is exercised. ‘To me at least it seems 
that the policy of the ‘open forum’ might have 
an effect on freedom quite the reverse of that 
for which its sponsors look. I believe that if the 
regular teachers of the university had freely in 
dulged in sectarian or partisan teaching their 
action would have led inevitably, not to a larger 
freedom, but to unwise and unbearable restric- 
tions. So in this case also; is it at all clear that 
the operation of the ‘open forum’, converting the 
all’ 


contending propagandists and proselytors, will 


university lectures into a ‘free for among 


seem to the people of the state so much a ‘forward 
movement’ to be hailed with delight, as an in 


tolerable nuisance to be abated?” 


THE HONOR SYSTEM 

High school principals and teachers in Wiscon 
sin and elsewhere are discussing the plan of put 
ting pupils upon their honor in all their work, 
including their examinations. The plan has not 
been tried out extensively as yet, though tenta- 
tive trials are being made in some high schools. 
There are a number of high-school faculties in 
Wisconsin that would like to try the honor sys- 


tem, while there are others that have no faith in 
it. 

A number of colleges and universities through- 
out the country have tried the honor system, 
while others have followed the customary plan 
of penalizing students if they are detected In 
cheating. A discussion of the matter has been 
going on in a certain college, and comments made 
upon the honor system versus the penalizing sys- 
tem recently made by a member of the faculty of 
the said college apply as well to high-school pu 
pils as to college students. A few paragraphs 
from the professor’s comments are reproduced 
for the reflection of high-school principals and 
teachers. 

“The goal of the present system, (the penaliz- 
ing system) if attainable, leaves a barrier in the 
relations of student and faculty. The relation is 
not founded on trust but on suspicion as its 
corner-stone. The friendly relations of men work- 
ing in the same field of interest is at the very 
in spite 
but the 


outset inhibited. It may in time develop 
of the start; it often does in practice 
false start is there to be overcome. The friend 
cannot spy, the spy cannot be a genuine friend. 

“It probably needs no argument to establish 
the fact that the ideal relationship between in- 
structor and student is the frankly friendly one, 
cooperation, mutual interest, the helpful effort of 
the older and the more experienced working with 
the younger and less advanced. Anything which 
will increase this relationship is of great value 
The value of an honor system as contrasted witn 
the present system is very largely in its encour- 
ragement of this ideal relationship. It will never 
reduce dishonesty to zero. But obviously the old 
system will not either. Properly presented by a 
teacher with some degree of faith in its value, 
it does much to stimulate that very student sen- 
timent against cheating which is rather conspi- 
ciously absent at present. The result is good. It 
the 
tween teacher and student by not marking the 


encourages frank man-to-man contact be- 
one as a spy and the other spied-upon at the out- 
set. It allows of an appeal to the sportsmanship 
of the student—recognized as one of the strong- 
est appeals we can make. It continually carries 
the suggestion that the student is a gentleman 
rather than a “mucker,” and the power of sugs 


gestion is strong. That it actually does these 
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things, experiment has abundantly proven. The 
argument is therefore not of theory versus prac 
tical facts, but facts versus facts. 


the arguments against such a system are of 
several sorts. There is the standard docti.ne that 
dishonesty under an honor system will increase. 
Ixperiment alone could prove the honor system 
more dangerous than the present custom. An 
other favorite argument is that the student body 
is not ready for it. A rejoinder might very per 
tinently be made that the instructional staff is 
not to be ready for an honor system until the fac 
ulty are prepared for it, and the present method is 


not a teaching vehicle for the honor system. 


“As the committee's report so clearly suggests, 
dishonesty at the college is widespread. A large 
number of cases are detected and punished- 
inost of them rather stupid cases. That the pre 
sent method of handling dishonesty does not 
stamp it out, does not apparently lessen it, even 
after decades of practice, must also be quite ap 
parent. To make it work requires an equally 
widespread and lively terror of being caught and 
an impression that getting caught is a certainty. 
not insure this and 


(dur present does 


never will. With one experiment proven futile, 


system 


over a period of several decades both in theory 


and practice, we might well consider trying 


something else.” 


“THE FAVORED FEW" 


This phrase is used in a peculiar sense in a 
newspaper editorial which has just come to the 
and in which the University is 
is making its 


desk, 


writer's 
severely criticised because. “It 
courses too hard for the average student.” It is 
claimed in this editorial that the University is 
seeking to eliminate all students except those 
who are specially gifted so that they can com 
plete “hard courses.” While not actually stated 
in so many words, it is still satd by implication 
that in eliminating the average student the Uni 
versity is discriminating in favor of those who are 
fortunate in respect to the possession of wealth. 
The mind of the writer of this editorial works in 
a mysterious way. He knows well enough thar 
the majority of the leading students at the Uni- 
net wealthy. Many of them are 


versity are 


working their way through the institution. It is 


frequently the case that a strong student pays 
all the expenses of his education out of his earn- 
the 


develop an aristocracy in the manner suggested 


University were really seeking to 


ings. If 


in the editorial, it would be an aristocracy ot 


poverty rather than of wealth 


Men's minds show curious twists when they 


are biased, and they grasp here and there and 


everywhere for reasons to justify their prejudice. 


\ny one would think that an editorial writer 


would praise instead of condemn the University 
for eliminating dullards and loafers, mainly the 
latter. The chief reason why students fail to com- 


plete a course in the University is because they 


do not have virile enough character to resist 


1 


temptations to self-indulgence. They smoke too 


much, eat too much, dance too much, drink too 
in bed too much, and waste too much 


the 


much, lie 


time. If members of faculty are dili 
eent in ferreting out such students and detaching 
them from the University when they can not be 
made to apply themselves with reasonable faith 
fulness to intellectual tasks, shouldn’t every fair 
minded person pratse it instead of find fault with 


its 


the University aims to as 


daily life that 


\s a matter of fact, 


student so 


sist every to plan his 
he can successfully accomplish his tasks. Mem 
means 0} 


thelr 


hers of the faculty discuss ways and 


helping individual students to overcome 


difficulties, and especially to modify habits which 
lead to waste of time and energy. The president 
has frequently said to the faculty, in effect,—‘any 
student who is having trouble in keeping up with 


No pains 


his work should be spec tally studied. 
should be the 


difficulty, and if possible to remedy it.” The fa 


spared to find out source of his 


culty of the University to-day doing more 
than it has done at any time in the past to help 
every serious student to complete a course. No 
student is dismissed for deficiency until his case 
is carefully examined, and it is found that he 1s 
the habits he has ac 


not fitted by nature or by 


quired to succeed in university work. 


Pupils are graduated trom high schools affil- 


iated with the University who never ought to be 


given a diploma. Pressure of all sorts is brought 


to bear upon superintendents, principlals, and 


teachers to give graduation certificates to pupils 
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who have formed habits which will make it im- 
possible for them to complete a university course. 
They are motion-picture addicts, or dance ad- 
dicts, or tobacco addicts, or poker addicts, 
or Morris chair addicts, or addicts of some 
other stripe. Teachers in the high school let 
them slip through their classes because they 
haven't the courage to block them on account of 
the influence of their relatives or friends. Will 
any sensible person ask the University to waste its 
energies overe these incompetents (there are 
never very many of them) when they have been 
tested and their habits can not be changed ? There 
are always a few such individuals who slip into 
the University on their high-school credentials. 
They are tried out, and when it is found that they 
impede the work of the institution and make it 
impossible to serve the great body of students 
as they should be served, then they are detached. 
If the standard of the University should be de- 
termined by the achievements of those who loaf 
on the job, what would become of the multitude 
of serious students who strive to gain somethi1z 
worth while from the courses which they pursue? 


“The fevored few!” There are over 7500 stu- 
dents now at the University, and all but a hand- 
ful of them will remain until they complete a 
course. If the University is aiming to build up an 
aristocracy and shut out most of the deserving 
and amibitious young people of the state who 
wish te do university work, it is certainly not 
having much success. It is to smile! 


EDUCATIONAL OMNISCIENCE AND 
OMNIPOTENCE 


A superintendent of schools ought to know 
everything, be able to do everything, and to en- 
dure everything. If any one doubts this proposi- 
tion, let him read the report just published of an 
important committee appointed to draw up rules 
for the guidance of superintendents. The com. 
mittee deliberated long and earnestly upon the 
duties of the superintendent, and they finally 
agreed that he should be able and willing to do 
the following things faithfully and well: 


1. Performance of duties as assigned by the 
Board. 

2. To report to Board new movements, poli- 
cies, etc. 


3. To serve on special committees as assign. 
ed. 

4. To attend educational meetings, read ecu- 
cational books and periodicals, in order intelli- 
gently to make recommendations. 

5. To contribute addresses, papers, etc. to 
educational meetings and publications. 

6. To report periodically, and as requested, 
on condition of schools. 

7. To attend meetings of the Board of Edu- 
cation. 

8. To discuss in those meetings educationar 
policies, 

9. To inform himself on success or failure 
of educational experiments in the system. 

10. Ditto in other systems. 

11. To supervise, examine, and report upon 
textbooks and supplies: 

12. To supervise the preparation of the con. 
tent of each course of study. 

13. To recommend appointment, transfer, and 
dismissal of teachers. 

14. To study qualifications of school men and 
women, and to recommend for appointment, pro- 
motion, etc., members of the teaching and sup- 
ervising staff. 

15. To propose rules and regulations gov- 
erning attendance, excuse of absence, and duties 
of members of the teaching and supervising staf. 

16. To recommend rules for admission, trans- 
fer, promotion and management of pupils. 

17. To recommend consolidation, increase, 
and decrease of classes and school. 

18. To keep a record of the fitness and merit 
of teachers and principals. 

19. To perform required office duties and 
keep office hours. 

20. To give audience to candidates for posi- 
tions, and to persons interested in measures in 
the purview of the Board. 

21. To study reports presented by associates, 
and others. 

22. To organize and supervise -correspon- 
dence, answering of letters, filing reports and doc- 
uments. 

23. To be informed upon school law and leg- 
islation proposed and enacted. 

24. To supervise investigation and reports 
upon upkeep of school buildings, needs of new 
buildings, supervision of janitors. 


PORTS al 
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25. To supervise and participate in meetings 
and conferences of members of the supervising 
and teaching staff, to maintain inspiration and 
enthusiasm for the service. 

26. 
with the actual service rendered in the class- 
rooms and schools. 

27. To furnish understanding and leadership 
of education among teachers and citizens. 

28. To maintain and supervise plans 
training of teachers in service. 

29. To delegate and supervise detailed and 
routine duties so as to save himself for the solu- 
tion of big problems. 

30. To plan and conduct surveys of his schoo} 
system, measurement and comparison of com- 


3y personal visitation to keep in touch 


for 


parable results, so that the habit of self-examina- 
tion and of constructive improvement may per- 
meate the system. 


31. To plan and supervise reports of expendi- 
tures for various activities, to compare these ex- 
penditures with measurable results, so as to se- 
cure an economical and efficient use of the peo- 
ple’s money. 


32. To maintain discipline of the supervising 
and teaching staff, and of the pupils, in the 
schools.—Journal of Education. 

One matter troubles us,—what would a super- 


intendent do with all if he 
should attend only to the thirty-two kinds o1 


his leisure time 


work indicated in the above list? 


A Remarkable Coane on Educational Affairs 


On December 8-9 there was held at Madison a 
remarkable educational conference. E. A. Fitz~ 
patrick, secretary of the State Board of Educa- 
tion, was the father of the scheme. Those in at- 
tendance consisted of the members of the state 
educational administrative boards, including the 
university regents, the normal school regents, 
the mining school board, the state vocational 
board, the state department of education, and 
the state board of education. The idea back o} 
the conference was to get the different education. 
al agencies together with a view of centralizing 
their energies toward some definite uniform de- 
velopment of the school interests of this stare 
from the university to the kindergarten. 


It is well known to those familiar with educa- 
tional affairs in Wisconsin that different boards 
have clashed on certain policies which were up 
for consideration. The time has been when the 
University and the normal schools did not agree; 
there have been conflicts between the state voca- 
tional board and the state superintendent’s de- 
partment. The one thing which seems to be a 
cause of contention at the present ttme is the 
effort of the Milwaukee normal school to inject 
into its curriculum departments of engineering, 
‘art, and premedic courses. This effort is spon 
sored largely by President Pearse of the normay 
school and Theodore Kronsage, now a membet 
of the university regents and for many years on 
the normal school board. 

The session lasted through Thursday and Fri- 


day morning, including a banquet on Thursday 
evening. No definite conclusions were arrived at 


regarding the main topics—the establisnment 01 
junior colleges in connection with high schools 
and co-ordinating educational forces in the state, 
It is felt, however, that a good foundation was 
made for the bringing about of a more harmon- 
ious relationship between these different eauca~ 
tional forces. To that end, the following resotu- 
tions were adopted : 

Be it resolved: 


That the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, or a representative of his department 
designated by him, the head of the School of Ed- 
ucation of the University of Wisconsin, or some 
person from that school designated by the Presi- 
dent of the University, and a Normal Schoot 
President to be selected by the Presidents of the 
Normal Schools, together with a county superin- 
tendent of school to be selected by the County 
Superintendents’ Association, and a city superin-~ 
tendent of schools to be chosen by the Board or 
Directors of the City Superintendents’ Associa- 
tion, shall constitute a committee on High 
School Teacher Training Problems, including 
certifications,—such committee to report’to a com 
mittee consisting of the following: 


Two members each of the State Board of Un- 
iversity Regents, The State Board of Normal Re- 
gents and the State Board of Vocational Educa- 
tion, (and one member of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation), appointed by the Presidents of the 
respective boards, and the State Superintendent 
of Schools, which committee will report to the 
one-day meeting of the boards to be held in May, 
recommendations covering the problem of high 
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school teacher training including certification for 
consideration, and confirmation ultimately by the 
conference and the individual boards. 

RESOLVED, That a committee to consist 0! 
the state superintendent or a member of his staff 
named by him, the president of the University ot 
Wisconsin, or a member of the faculty of that 
institution designated by the president, a normal 
school president selected by the presidents of the 
normal schools, a city superintendent of schools 
selected by the state association of city superin- 
tendents, and the principal of a large high school, 
selected by the state organization of high school 
principals, or, in the absence of such an organi- 
zation by the other four members of the com 
mittee named above. 

This committee is requested to consider the 
entire question of providing junior college op- 
portunities in Wisconsin and present its findings 
and recommendations if any, to a committee 0! 
members of the boards represented in this con- 
ference, as follows: the state superintendent of 
public instruction, two members of the state 
hoard of education, two members of the board 
of university regents, two members of the board 
of normal regents, two members of the state 
hoard of vocational education, and two members 
of the state mining school board. The latter com- 
mittee, after considering the report of the former 
committee, is requested to report its findings 
and its recommendations, 1f any, to another con- 
ference of the boards here represented, or if no 
such conference shall be held in 1922, to the sev- 
eral boards. 

These resolutions provide for a continuing 
study of the high school teacher training proposs- 
tion and of the junior college. A responsibility 
rests particularly on the professional educators 
to he appointed on these committees. Can they 
forget themselves in the interest of education in 
the state? 


NO DOUBT A FALSE REPORT 


Several teachers in the state have brought to 
this office the report that the school boards of 
Wisconsin are organizing into a_ so-called 
“trust.” The story goes that a fee of $10.00 is be- 
ing paid into the treasury by each board and 
that the object of the organization is to use every 
effort possible to reduce teachers’ salaries. We 
can not believe that any teacher is warranted in 
repeating such a statement. The personnel of the 
school boards of this state consist, broadly speak- 
ing, of wise business and professional men who 
know that any such organization would simply 
constitute a challenge to the teachers of this 
state to federate immediately with the American 


ederation of Labor for self-protection and ad- 
vancment. It would lead to a counter organization 
of teachers which would mean, undoubtedly, un- 
ion labor leadership and a resulting war between 
employer and employee, which should never en. 
ter the field of education. Probably the school 
boards have in mind some other plan for the 
use of their money than the ‘trust’? scheme. 


TO THE CHICAGO CONVENTION OF THE DE- 
PARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE 


Those who have not made reservations at the 
Hotel LaSalle for the meeting of the Deparment 
of Superintendence of the National [Education 
\ssociation should do so at once by writing the 
Journal, A block of rooms has been reserved for 
the Wisconsin delegates, and upon request a 
room rate card will be promptly forwarded. We 
are assured by the LaSalle managers that every 
effort will be made to make the Wisconsin dele- 
gates comfortable during the week of the meet- 
ing, February 27—March 3. 


THE REORGANIZATION OF THE STATE 
ASSOCIATION = 


As is well known, the Wisconsin Teachers’ As- 
sociation at its last meeting in November voted 
to organize under the delegate plan. This to be- 
come effected in November 1922, 

If all the theories in the minds of those who 
brought about this reorganization are worke¢ 
out as beautifully as their originators think they 
will be, an ideal organization will have been per- 
fected. Instead of an indiscriminate voting by all 
members of the Association upon important mat- 
ters of business and policy, only one celegate to 
every fifty teachers from over the state will be 
allowed to sit in the business session and to pass 
upon these important matters. 


There is considerable to be done before this re- 
organization can be perfected, and we under- 
stand a special committee has been appointed to 
prepare the way for the first delegate meeting 
next November. Undoubtedly it will take at 
least ten thousand teachers in the state, with an 
enrollment fee of two dollars each annually to 
maintain this proposed new organization. With 
something like 17,500 public school teachers in 
Wisconsin, certainly 10,000 ought to be enrolled 
in the state membership. The cost of conducting 
such an organization is large. There is the offi- 
cial publication to be taken care of, the salary o1 
the paid secretary, the cost of conducting the an- 
nual meeting, the cost of committee meetings, 
printing, stationery, etc., all of which must be 
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inet from the treasury. These obstacles, however, 


need not discourage those who are back of this 


movement, 


Colorado, 


for other states like California, Idaho, 
Minnesota and Illinois have perf» ‘te! 


their organization along this same line and they 


have been 


successful so far as we have heard. 


The members of the executive committee of the 
coming association have a big job on their hands 


8. 


Method. 


Method 1. 


town 
home 
circus 
show 
school 
church 


Method 2 


to handle this matter properly, to see that the 


delegates are elected as they should be, and to 


perfect the delegate organization whew it comes 


together at 


Milwaukee. But the committee is 


composed of men and women of the caliber 


which we should judge would have no difficu?- 


ty in bringing about the desired results. 


Primary Language 
By BEATRICE LEINENKUGEL, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


[Continued from December Issue] 


THE “DOESN’T” GAME 

Have all of you children been on a 
farm? Do you know some of the 
things a farm boy does? I’m going 
to give each of you a slip of paper 
and we'll play that each one is a farm 
boy. On it is written what your farm 
boy does—such as, milk, plow, feed 
the cows, thresh, care for the horses, 


drive, are to be on the cards. One 
child goes from the room while the 
teacher gives out the cards. Child 


comes back and asks, “‘John, does 
your boy milk?” If it does not say 
milk on his card, John says, “No, he 
doesn’t milk.” So on around the 
class until one is guessed right. That 
child then from the room and 
the cards are changed. To _ help 
euesser, lists‘of tasks on slips should 
be written on the board. 


9. “I AM NOT” GAME 


On each of the cards write one of 
the words given below: 


goes 


city 

party 

picnic 

wood 

farm 

house 
Write same words on the board so the 
one who is “it”? can see them. Give a 
card to each child. Teacher says, “ Now 
children look at your cards carefully. 
If you don't know the word ask me 
and I'll tell you what it is. Now, we'll 
let someone be “it.” The person “‘it”’ 
will sav, “Mary, are you going to 
town?” Mary: “No, [ am not going 
to town.” 

Give a jointed animal to each child 

after John is sent out of the room. 


Children hide the animal so John can’t 


Method. 


1h. “THES 


Method. 


see what it is. John enters the room 
and says, “Are you a clown, Mary?” 
Mary: “No, I am not a clown.” John 
guesses until the right one is found 
when he answers, “Yes, John, I am a 
clown.” 
10. “THE HAVE” GAME 

Have a number of objects on the 
table. Let children run to the table 
and take what they wish. Teacher 
says, “What have you, Mary?” Mary 
says, “I have three chestnuts.” 


WHAT DID YOU DO” GAME 
On each of 20 cards write one of the 
sentences given below. Pass one card 
to each child. He reads it carefully 
and does what the card tells him. 
Teacher “What did you do, 
John?” John says, “I rose and stood 


in the aisle.” 


Says, 


1. Begin to study your reading les- 
son. 

2. Do this example in addition, 27 
plus 33. 

3. Bring me a pencil. 

4. Sit down ina chair near the desk. 

5. Lay your pen on the desk across 
from you. 

6. Rise and stand in the aisle. 

7. Set the vase on the windowsill. 

8. Do this example in subtraction, 
88-46. 

9. Put your paint box on the black- 
board ledge. 

10. Come to my 
instant. 

11. Do this example in multiplication, 
5x46. 

12. Look out of the window. 
did you see? 

13. Go into the hall and 
stantly. 

14. Throw a ball up and catch it. 


desk and stand an 


What 


return in- 
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Better 
Service 


O-KLAR-O TEACHERS’ HELPS 


Better 
Quality 


Make Teaching Easier 


WATER COLORS 


Prang Box No. 3A 


Water Color Brushes 


A superior quality camel's hair brush. Polished pointed handles. 
Guaranteed to give satisfaction. 


Four hard cakes-Red, Yellow, Blue, and Black. One No, 7 PE IN 8. di sec anawemonasmananten Each, .03; Dozen, .30 
Camel's Hair Brush. Pd, OND os own cs whew endoncacancwas Each, .05; Dozen, .50 
SO ee Ce ee Oe eee ener Dozen, 3.40 No. 6 Large..-.....- -----.------. Each, .07; Dozen, .70 


Extra Fillers, per dozen, .28-_---.-...------- coe geneee Gross, 3.00 


Prang Box No. 5 


Four whole Pans, semi-moist colors — Ultramarine, 
a Black. One No. 7 Camel’s Hair Brush 


| ee ee ee a Se Dozen, 3.75 
Extra Fillers, per dozen, MB Gross, 5.00 


Prang Box No. 8 


Carmine, 


(No. 7 is : the most desirable size) 


Water Cups 


Double lipped water cup to hold brush. Made of tin. Can be nested 
in piles and requires very little storage space. 
Sg a ee ee eae ae Per Hundred 3.90 


Fixatif 
For charcoal and pastel drawings; best quality 2 oz. bottle. 


Eight half pans of semi-moist colors—Carmine, Gamboge, Ultra- 

marine, Orange, Standard Green, Violet No. 2 Warm Sepia and Por Donen, 3.30........---------- --------------cnee=-0" Each, .30 

Charcoal Gray. Atomizers 

One No. 7 Camel’s Hair Brush, Each, .40___------- Dozen, 4.25 a — ‘ , — 

ey Sides ccee eect * pining hatalaaata Gross, 3.40 rg y iy Aaa fixatif on crayon and charcoal drawings. Japanned 
ir I oe ai dc ccaene ewes ee eceeeeed Each, .20 


Liquid Tempera Poster Colors 


Superior quality for Posters and Show Cards. Brilliant colors, 
spread smoothly, are quick drying and will not crack. Put up 
in two ounce large mouth bottles. Made in the following colors: 
Lemon, Medium Chrome Yellow, Light Chrome Yellow, Chinese 


Kindergarten Crayola No. 3 
Made in red, orange, yellow, green, violet, blue, brown, and black 
Crayons wrapped in paper, 4} inches long by 7-16 inches in dia- 





White. Orange. Yellow Ochre, Light Red. Vermillion, Carmine, ™eter. Put up eight assorted colors ina box. Sold by the gross 
Violet. Ultramarime, Cobalt Blue. Prussian Blue, Corulean Blue, 8ticks. 
Light Chrome Green, Brilliant Green, Green, Black, Burnt Um- NN ie ne omen ages nae Dozen boxes, 2.75 


ber, Turquoise Blue and Emerald Green. 
Bon tite; Ob GEE. cmcscnseteecs/ sesdeccs-cecdd Dozen, 2.50 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


. Wi in’ ° e 
Eau Claire school Supply House Wisconsin 


A Complete Catalog Sent on Request 


























If you desire placement at the Pacific Coast— write 


T EAC H E R S ! for personal information blanks. Registration free. 


The Coast Teachers Bureau 


215 South Commercial Street [Established 1896] 





Salem, Oregon 











== EMERGENCY CALLS! 
This agency has good teachers for positions, and good positions 
for teachers to begin at the opening of the second semester. 
Licensed by Wisconsin Industrial Comm. Write or wire Wausau, Wisconsin 





TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


PECIALISTS 


SPECIAI BUREAU 


TEACHER 


REGISTER NOW 
FREE ENROLLMENT 
ALL OFFICES 


Maxiuel 



























22 2 ALE 
TEACHERS WANTED — College 


vocational fields. No elementary school positions. 
only. All States. Get details. 


BERKELEY, CALIF. —- — — ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M9 





Graduates only, except in 
Fill thé better places 




















Eventually you’ll join our Exchange. Because we successfully 


promote Teachers to Better Positions. 


We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


CHICAGO, ILL. DENVER, COLO. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. BERKELEY, CAL. 
Peoples Gas Bldg. Gas & Electric Bldg. The Plymouth Bldg. Berkeley Bank Bldg. 
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15. Blow a feather into the air. 

16. Stand by your desk and sing one 
verse of a song. 

17. Write your name on the black- 
board 

18. Run to the chalk box and take a 
piece of chalk. 

19. Give your pencil to some one in 
the back seat. 

20. Go to the blackboard and draw a 
picture of a cat. 

V. Importance of Other Language Activities 

(A) DRAMATIZATION has much to 
contribute to oral composition. It is one of the 
best means of inspiring and motivating school 
work. It gives the retiring child a new interest 
in self expression; it dispells ultra self conscious- 
ness; it adds the joy element to learning. 

(B) A CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISE 
in the form of a game may be effectively intro- 
duced, the teacher noting and correcting all faul- 
ty construction. One pupil may think of some 
object or thing and the pupils and teacher, by 
his description, try to guess the object in ques- 
tion. 

(C) PICTURE STUDIES may be used oc- 
casionally as they are a favorite means of pro- 
moting expression. 


(D) READING OR TELLING THE 
CLASS SIMPLE BUT INTERESTING 


STORIES is a helpful feature. It the right 
stories, carefully graded, are chosen, good re- 
sults in reproduction may be obtained. Not 
every story told to the child is suitable for re- 
production. 

(E) THE MEMORIZING OF SIMPLE 
POEMS has much value also as a means of con- 
firming the child in correct ways of speaking. 
But its greatest service is in storing the mind 
with the priceless treasure of the noblest 
thoughts or feelings that have been uttered by 
the race. 

(F FINGER PLAYS may be used occas- 
ionally because they teach play instinct ; develop 
imagination and rhythm; bring in nature; re- 
lieve the undercurrent of surplus energy and 
control the muscles in the fingers and hands. In 
all times and among all nations finger plays have 
been a delight of childhood. A baby ten months 
old, plays “All for Baby” pounding and clapping 
gleefully with all his might. Countless babies 
have laughed and crowed over “Pat-a-cake” and 
other performances of the soft little hands; while 
children of whatever age never fail to find amuse- 
ment in playing, 

“Here is the church, 

And here’s the steeple, 
Open the doors 

And here are the people.” 


and others as well known. 

By their judicious and early use, the develop- 
ment of strength and flexibility in the tiny lax 
fingers may be assisted, and dormant thought 
may receive its first awakening call through the 
motions which interpret as well as illustrate the 
phase of life or activity presented by the words. 

(G) THE REPORTING OF PLAY 
GROUND ERRORS may prove a stimulating 
evercise. Get pupils to report errors that they 
hear—not to report them as being John’s error or 
Mary’s error but simply as errors. These should 
then be corrected by the class. The child who 
reports hearing someone say “I ain't” is very 
likely to watch his own speech to keep out of that 
particular error. Moreover, there is every 
chance that, having his critical attention thus 
directed toward those errors in school, he may 
also note them and attempt to correct them at 
home. This is a practical way by which any 
school may discover common mistakes in the 
speech of children or in that of the community 
an essential first step in beginning any campaign 
of correction. It arouses a community spirit 
that makes for better speech. 

When language games, dramatizations, con- 
versational exercises, stories, poems, picture 
studies and finger plays are well taught in the 
primary grades, we find that it is purposeful to 
the child. Being purposeful to the child, we are 
emphasizing the language of today, the project 
language. 





NATIONAL EDUCATION WEEK 


An interesting diversity of opinion seems to 
have existed with regard to the observation of 
National Education Week, December 4-10. 

The multitude of “weeks” that 
asked to observe seems to have completely sub 
merged some of our superintendents, one or two 
of whom have written in to say that, worthy as 
the occasion was, they had passed by this poten 
tially back-breaking last straw on the camel’s 
back. 

However, very interesting and profitable re. 
sults were obtained in many of the schools where 
special exhibits were arranged with rgard to ac 
quainting the parents of the school children with 
the work given. 

Many principals, with an eye to the future, 
exhibited not only the school accomplishments 
but the needs as well, these usually being better 
buildings and equipment. ’ 

In a few places school assembled in the evening 
in order to give the parents an opportunity to 
observe the regulation routine. 


schools are 


Teacher: How do bees dispose of their honey? 
Bright Pupil: They cell it.—FEx. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











Happy New Year! 

The Southern at Madison——I*ebruary 17-18! 

West Bend is to have a new $180,000 high 
school building by 1923. 

The County Training School Principals meet 
at Madison January 20! 

The County Superintendents Association at 
Madison—January 17-19! 

The Department of Superintendence at Chi- 
February 27-March 3! 


cago 


The new vocational school at Fond du Lac 
was formally opened last November. 

The Oshkosh normal school recently celebrat- 
ed the fiftieth anniversary of its founding. 

Tomah lays claim to the youngest high school 
pupil in the state. He is De Vern Rowan, ten 
years old. 

There are at least 34 counties which could not 
secure enough legally qualified teachers this year 
to fill their schools. 

Work on the new Union Free High School of 
Birchwood has begun. The cost of the building 
will be $75,000. 

\ burglar entered the Markesan high school 
and carried off about thirty dollars, the proceeds 
of the sale of Christmas stamps. 

Miss Agnes Omholt and Miss Edris Donnelly, 
both teachers in the White Lake School, Lang- 
lade County, died Nov. 20, 1921. 

Thirteen Marinette county schools have con- 
tributed toward the purchase and operation of a 
travelling library motor bus. 

Madison is already moving over to make room 
for the teachers in case they decide to hold their 
next annual meeting in that city. 

The convention of county superintendents of 
schools was postponed from Dec. 7 to Jan. 16 to 


prevent conflict with education week. 

A unique method of raising school money has 
been found at Washburn where the business men 
are being canvassed for a loan of $5,700. 

The school board of Amberg has created a 
furore by ruling that no dancing of any kind at 
any time may be done in the school buildings. 

Milwaukee’s youngest high school pupils are 
Albert May of North Division and Mamie Ros- 
ecky of South Division. They are 12 years old. 

Miss Beulah Kobler of the Langlade county 
normal school faculty has been elected secretary 
of the north central conference of training 
schools. 

Mauston is making progress. A City superin- 
tendent has been installed, a school nurse en- 
gaged, and a comprehensive building program 
arranged. 

Hot lunches have made another conquest. This 
time it is the Shullsburg pupils who are offerea 
better health via the route of nourishing hot food 
at noon. 

Two hundred student-editors and faculty ad- 
visors of high school publications met at the 
university last month for their second annual con 
ference. 

Make your plans now for the Department of 
Superintendence at Chicago and send your re 
quest for room reservations at the LaSalle Hotel 
to the Journal. 

Sales of “Wisconsin Evermore,” the prize 
song of the Wisconsin state teachers’ association 
by Miss Hl. Elizabeth Mott of Neenah, have 
reached 7,000 copies. 

Janesville attracts citizens not only from all 
over the United States but the school records 
show children enrolled from Norway, Ireland, 
and the Panama Canal Zone. 


The county superintendent of Washington 
county says that the training of the 1474 rural 
school children of his county costs only the price 
of four miles of cement road. 


Miss Dorothy Roberts, assistant professor in 
home economics at the university, died last month 
from burns received while demonstrating cook 
ing with an alcohol stove. 

Cudahy ranks first in the state, it 1s reported, 
in average annual savings deposit per pupil. The 
total deposits amounted to $7,000, making an 
average of $12.74 per pupil. 

State blue books, summarizing the activities of 
the governmeint and the leading men of Wiscon 
sin, are available to schools and citizens of the 
state through their representatives. 

The board of education and faculty of the 
union free high school at Elcho gave a house 
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Your Position for 1922-23! 


Are you thinking about it now? 
Are you planning for that promotion? 


It’s not a day too early to do so. 


And remember 


THE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 
is the one in this country to give you real service. 


Nineteen years in the work; managed by competent 
educators; on the jump all the time for the teacher. 


Register this month before the rush comes on 


Our literature free! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
14 S. Carroll Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
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warming and reception in the new building just 
prior to its dedication, Dec. 10, 1921. 

A course in humanities has been instituted 
at the university. This is devised for the benefit 
of students who wish to study non-professional, 
cultural subjects. 

John J. Tigart, federal commissioner of edu- 
cation, asserts that poor educational facilities in 
the rural districts are responsible for much of 
the drift of population to the cities. 

National thrift week, Jan. 17 to 23, is to be 
observed in schools, factories, churches, business 
houses, and homes. Benjamin Franklin’s birthday, 
Jan. 17, will be celebrated in the schools. 

Racine’s thirty-one steam boilers, located in 
public school buildings, have recently had their 
lives insured. The policies protect the city from 
loss up to $50,000 on a single explosion. 

Rural school teachers of Lincoln county are 
going visiting to other schools with permission 
from their boards. In this way isolation becomes 
less irksome and new methods are learned. 

More dishonest practices in examination are 
being discovered .this year than ever before at 
the university. It is believed to be part of the 
aftermath of the moral let-down due to the war. 

The meeting of the State Association next fall 
has been scheduled for November 9-10-11—the 
date of the Homecoming at Madison. This 1s ex. 
tremely unfortunate, and it is to be hoped will be 
changed. 

The Washington school of West Allis recently 
suspended school for one day in order to give the 
parents an opportunity to inspect typical school 
routine in the evening. Classes were held from 
seven till nine. 

Marathon county's “‘play institute” showed 
people how to get fun out of their lives both 
when working and when playing. Dr. J. C. EI- 
som and Prof. E. B. Gordon of the university 
were the leaders. 

More than sixty per cent of the men students 
at the university earn at least part of their ex- 
penses. About 834 persons took courses in educa- 
tion through the university extension division 
last year. 

Business conditions in Appleton are improving 
if permits to work are an indication. Up to last 
November only 250 permits had been issued to 
minors as against 349 of the same period the pre- 
ceding year. 

The connection between a child’s health and 
his mentality is being studied in Eau Claire coun- 
ty through a health and sanitary census, believed 
to be the first comprehensive effort of the kind 
that has been made. 


The pedagogical eyes of Wisconsin are turned 
on the first week-day school of religious educa. 
tion to be conducted in the state. It is being held 
in Appleton and if successful there will probably 
be copied by other cities. 

James Phillips, former county superinten. 
dent of Taylor county, is now head of the train+ 
ing school at Reedsburg, taking the place of Miss 
Ellen B. MacDonald who was called home by 
the illness of her sister. 

One Wisconsin school has created an interest 
in the “daily milk” by showing its flappers that 
skinny girls do not think as well as their plumper 
sisters. A great thirst for brilliancy by way oP 
the milk station has developed. 

ne Superior teacher thought the penmanship 
of her pupils was being ruined by the use of 
short, stubby pencils. She told her banker and 
now the children are carrying nice, long pencils, 
due to the generosity of the bank. on 

C. M. Barr, of the Milwaukee normal school, 
predicts that in a few years we will be able to buy 
a Ford for $200 and that this will be a big fac- 
tor in helping to create farm villages with their 
vastly improved consolidated schools. 

“Visit Your School” was the slogan that con- 
fronted the citizens of Menasha in all public 
places last month. Adults were urged to come and 
see the progress that has been made in school 
work since their young days. 

Nicholas Gunderson, principal at Sparta, 
states in a recent communication that there 
will be 380 students in the high school this sem- 
ester and that the town has voted $250,000 for 
the erection of a new building. 

Dr. Woods Hutchinson of New York City 
would reduce the daily study of children in the 
public schools to one and and a half or two hours 
and devote the remainder of the daily school per- 
iod to outdoor life and exercise. 

Miss Bertha Hamilton has resigned her posi- 
tion as elementary editor of the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education to accept the managing editor- 
ship of the Junior Instructor, a magazine devoted 
to the interests of children in the home. 


Moving the Christmas mail was an easier 
job this year due to the help given by schoo} 
children. Postmaster General Hays sent outlet- 
ters to school heads asking the children to remind 
their parents to wrap packages securely and mail 
them early. 

Teachers’ salaries in Monroe County are low 
as compared to those in surrounding counties, 
according to the report of the county superinten. 
dent. Pay ranges from $75 which is received by 
twenty-six teachers to $115, which is received 
by only one. 
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Wisconsin Authors and Their Works 


By C. R. Rounds 





The Ideal Supplementary Text 
in English 


Do you know that the words and music of “Sweet Bye and 
Bye” were written by a Wisconsin author? 


Do you know that this old Badger state of ours is rich in lit- 
erature—prose, poetry, and song—and that nearly a hundred 
men and women Wisconsin born and bred have won fame in 
the world of letters? 





Put This Book in your own and your school library—400 pages 
of Wisconsin wit, humor, and pathos. 





- oonmuas nara ROUNDS 





The Parker Company 


” — a 14 SouthCarroll Street Madison, Wisconsin 
PRICE $1.00 (Postage 6 cents) 
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on LESSONS 


ELLIS BOOKKEEPING, a unit for every course. 








Also a complete line of modern commercial books. By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
Many new ones an 
Send for Price List or sample copies John J. Mahoney 
ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY ; 

Educational Publishers Battle Creek, Mich. A new series of language textbooks 
based upon five years’ investigation of 
methods and material. 
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Yonkers-on Hudson, New York 
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Wisconsin has a fine system for music mem- 
ory contests. Details as to giving them can be 
had from the university extension department. 
This is one more way in which teachers can 
serve their pupils as music learned in childhooa 
is never forgotten. 

Princ. C. H. Dorr, of Elkhart Lake, has sent 
us a copy of his splendid new school paper, The 
Rooster. The name indicates the spirit of the pub- 
lication which is to be issued twice a month by the 
students as a training in business management 
and journalism. 

“One of the greatest weaknesses of our public 
schools lies in the fact that too many parents are 
trying to have their children enter school too 
young. Five year olds are a drag on a first grade 
class,” said H. C. Dornbush of Sheboygan, coun 
ty superintendent of schools. 

Lazy students of Oconto are suddenly on the 
alert since Supt. Smith has started out to make 
flunking unpopular. Mr. Smith believes that much 
difficulty in the colleges comes from students 
ill-prepared in high school and he proposes to do 
his part in remedying the condition. 

Miss Jennie Lind, supervisor of the art depart- 
ment in the Fond du Lac public schools has been 
elected chairman of the art section of the Wis- 
consin state teachers’ association. Miss Lind has 
arranged to have the 1922 art section meeting 
held in the new Milwaukee art institute. 

The Barron county training school at Rice 
Lake has arranged to teach a few Saturdays to 
give the alumni and other teachers in the county 
a chance to visit the school. A card catalog of 
the graduates has been placed in the office and a 
chart made showing where they are teaching. 

A new brick school has been built at Glasgow 
to replace the historic old frame structure that 
has done duty for so long. Though the new school 
is the answer to a long-felt need, one sees with 
regret the passing of that visible evidence of the 
stury spirit of the old Scotch pioneers who 
built it. 


“Although the law prohibits the letting of coz:- 
tracts by the school board to any of its members, 
this kind of malfeasance has been going on in 
many districts,” said George S. Dick, state in- 
spector of rural and state-graded schools. “This 
practice is not necessarily dishonest but it is 
illegal.” 

The half of Wisconsin’s population which has 
no access to public libraries is furnished with 
reading matter sent out by mail from the travel- 
ling library headquarters in Madison. Anything 
in print that is available can be secured by writing 
C. B. Lester, secretary of the free library com- 
mission. 


Nearly 100 Waupaca county teachers paid 
their annual visit to the Oshkosh normal school 
a few weeks ago. A two-day program was ar- 
ranged for them and provided a study of cer- 
tain phases of educational development in rela- 
tion to reading, mathematics, literature, and 
geography. 

The Journal-News of Racine has secured the 
co-operation of school heads of that city and is 
publishing a special feature section of schoor 
news. This gives an opportunity for some practt- 
cal reporting on the part of the pupils and at 
the same time secures the right kind of publicity 
for the schools. 


Sit back, teachers, and stop worrying about 
all the things you think you should know ane 
have no time to learn for an inventor has come 
forward with a machine by which he says he can 
switch an education onto our subconscious minds 
and teach us while we sleep. Maybe we can even 
learn to grade papers that way. 

County Supt. Florence Jenkins of Appleton re- 
ports an alarming increase in truancy. Letters 
have been sent out over the county setting forth 
the law and penalties for its evasion. In cases 
where lack of proper clothing is the cause, help 
will be given but it is thought that parental indif- 
ference is the cause in nearly all cases. 

Common school building projects totalling $5,- 
387,000 have been completed since July 1, 1921, 
according to the office of state superintendent 
of schools, John Callahan. This will bring the 
grand total of school building projects completea 
this vear up to $7,628,000 and this list includes 
no building projects under $5,000 in value. 


Mr. Harry C. Stillman prominent New Yorlt 
writer, stated in a lecture in Milwaukee recent- 
ly that “man’s true idea of valuation has been 
sadly warped when he will force teachers, the 
builders of the nation, to accept a meager salary 
at the same time that he is paying motion picture 
stars more than they know what to do with.” 


Supt. B. E. McCormick, of the La Crosse 
schools says that his pupils are handicapped in 
their work by lack of sleep. Though health cam- 
paigns have done much to educate young people 
in matters of hygiene, this condition seems to be 
general. [ven university heads complain that 
class work is poor, due to “night owl” habits. 


Improved salaries for teachers and the raising 
of educational standards are responsible for the 
return of men to the teaching profession, ac- 
cording to Dr. Carl Purin, dean of men at the Mil- 
waukee State Normal School, who reports tna 
there are practically twice the number of male 
students this year that have enrolled in former 
years. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


J. M. BRIGGS 
District Manager 
206 Democrat Building 
Phones: Badger 4428 and 295 


OTHER REPRESENTATIVES 


R. R. DuMez 
244 19th Street 
Phone: West 3039 





Madison, Wisconsin Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


W. J. Eckhardt 

FACTORY Green Bay, Wisconsin 

Our Factory is, Located at 
PORT WASHINGTON, 


Wisconsin 


Upper Peninsula 
Supply Company 
Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


George H. Fullerton 


413 10th Street 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 


John Rude 


Neillsville, Wisconsin 


SUMMER SALESMEN 


Abbotsford, Wis. 
Amery, Wis. 
Chetek, Wis. 





To Wisconsin Schools: 


Rapidly increasing business has made it necessary for us to open an office and 
sample room in Madison, in order to better serve the schools of Wisconsin. 


The opening of this office is in line with our general policy of making it conven- 
ient for our customers to do business with us. In this case it is particularly appropriate, 
since our factories are located in Wisconsin, at Port Washington. 


Mr. J. M. Briggs, who is to be in immediate charge of this Madison office, is 
thoroughly familiar with Wisconsin school laws, state requirements, and conditions af- 
fecting school buildings, and his fund of information is at your command. 


He willalso freely and gladly place at your disposal all the facilities of the home 
office for assisting school men in outlining specifications for new buildings, including 
laboratory and other equipment, 


Except for a short time in the fall, when orders are coming in floods, we can 
promise shipment on stock goods the day the order is received. Moreover, owing to the 
fact that our factory is so centrally located, we can save you money and time on freight 
and deliveries. 


We bespeak for Mr. Briggs and our other Wisconsin representatives, the cordial 
cooperation of the schoolmen in the territory. 


THE NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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The chief problem of high school improve- 
ment must be the development of the small schoot 
with the limited teaching staff since a large pro- 
portion of the 386 high schools of Wisconsin have 
less than ten teachers each. There are seventy- 
four schools having three teachers each, sixty 
with four, forty-three with two, and thirty-eight 
with five. 

Considerable publicity has been given to the 
fact that in a class in a Milwaukee school the 
mention of W. H. Taft brought out the startling 
fact that only one member of the class knew who 
he was. No, it was not a kindergarten but a sen 
ior class in high school, composed of boys ana 
girls who are soon going out to elect presidents 
themselves. 

The Welfare Association of ond du Lac, to 
gether with the city teachers, is waging war on 
the dealers who sell cigarettec to minors under 
sixteen. One teacher reports many of her pupils 
“drunk on cigarettes” and says it is impossibte 
to rouse them to their work. Dealers have been 
warned and prosecutions will follow if the prac 
tice continues. 

“What Our Pupils Say” is live advertising in 
hooklet form for the vocational school system ot 
Ikenosha. Its statements from former students 
vindicate the teaching of so-called fads and show 
that the vocational instruction received has not 
only increased efficiency but has promoted cul- 
ture among young people to whom an education 
in the regular way was impossible. 

Pupils of the seventh and eighth grades are to 
be given authoritative information on banking ac- 
cording to the educational program of the bank- 
ers association of western Wisconsin. Addresses 
hy practical bankers will be given these pupils in 
order to familiarize them with the function of a 
bank in the community and to explain to them 
financial matters of nation-wide interest. 

“The rural schools are a blotch on the state’s 
fair name,” said Lieutenant Governor Comings 
at the annual meeting of Wisconsin teachers in 
Milwaukee. “If we continue to have the one-room 
rural school to the extent that we now have it, 
the cost of education will be very much greater 
than it would be under a system of consolidated 
schools directed by a county organization.” 

Railroad Jack, travelling encyclopedia, is to 
make a tour of state schools this winter. He has 
letters of recommendation from Governor Blaine 
and Superintendent Callahan. From his home on 
the roof of the city Y. M. C. A. of Madison Jack 
has been making excursions into the university 
section “educating” the students from the facts 
stored up in his remarkable memory, but he does 
not propose to confine his favors to one school, 
hence the tour. 


Supt. R. A. Brandt of the Antigo high schoo! 
is pleased to find, by his latest compilation of 
statistics, that his percentage of high school en- 
rollment to population is one of the highest in 
the country. Out of 1900 school population there 
are 579 high school students. Figuring it on the 
basis of city population, Antigo has 68.1 high 
school students for every 1000 citizens. The aver 
age for the United States (1918 statistics ) 1s onty 
15.6. Antigo may set a national pace that will be 
hard to keep up with. 

“Will [| receive my money back if | do not 
teach twenty-five years?” asks a teacher, apropos 
of a discussion of the pension fund. “Yes,” an- 
swers the Manitowoc County Bulletin. “You 
will receive back all you put in, with interest, 
any time you stop teaching. The state’s deposit 
must stay in the treasury until you reach the age 
of fifty. You will then receive for it any annuity 
it will buy for you at that time. In case of disa- 
bility, the states’ deposit, as well as your deposit, 
is ready for you at any time.” 

The average citizen is always sure that just 
as soon as the new school building is completed 
there will be plenty of*room for the pupils. It 
should be planned so that this is true but we hear 
from) many sources, reports of new buildings 
that are inadequate from the first day. Fond du 
las, along with several other cities, is in the try- 
ing position of a man whose house is too small 
for his family. The new school building there is 
planned to accommodate 1000 pupils ; 1010 are en- 
rolled. Counting the laboratories, there are 44 
rooms; but there are 45 teachers. Counting on a 
normal incease there will be 1400 pupils in five 
years and already the school board is worrying 
about where to put them. : 





THE SUPERIOR COURSE OF STUDY 

\Ve are in receipt of two valuable books re- 
cently published by the Superior Public Schools. 
These are -! Course of Study in Primary Lang- 
uage and a Course of Study m Reading, Elemen- 
tary Grades. Vhese books are representative of 
the series that has been published for the inspira- 
tion and help of Superior teachers, and are the 
outgrowth of three years of actual study and 
demonstration teaching by Superior teachers and 
supervisors under the leadership of former city 
superintendent, J. G. Moore. Each subject. is 
treated in detail and offers valuable suggestions 
as to method. Since this course of study is a re 
sult of theory combined with practical experience, 
it will of necessity be a valuable guide to young 
teachers and a stimulant to the more experienced 
ones. 

Grumblers never work and workers never grum 
ble.—Spurgeon. 
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SELF-HELP 
ENGLISH 
LESSONS 


By Julia H. Wohlfarth 
and 


John J. Mahoney 


A new series of language textbooks 
based upon five years’ investigation of 
methods and material. 


Trains the pupil to estimate and cor- 
rect his own errors and become self- 
reliant in grappling with language 
problems. 


Write for Prospectus 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Wisconsin Authors and Their Works 


The Parker Company 


12 South Carroll St. Price $1.00 Madison, Wisconsin 








The Vocabulary Method of Training Touch Typists 
By C. E. Birch 
A new typewriting Manual that is psychologically correct 


Special Sample Copy Price to Teachers, 75c 


ELLIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Educational Publishers Battle Creek, Mich. 








SENIOR TEACHERS, if you dislike being Forced to 
Contribute to the 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND 
Write to 
E. N. Calef, Training School Prin., New London, Wisconsin 
and Aid in effort for Repeal of this feature of Law 














FOLK DANCES 
GAMES FESTIVALS PAGEANTS 


Send for illustrated circular with Tables of 
Contents of our 26 books 
A. S. BARNES AND CO. 
118 East 25th St. New York 








If You Need a Cabinet Case You Need a 











GOOD one 


Years of Experience Are Back of 


the Cases We Handle 


1 drawer - $ 6.50 
2 drawer - 10.00 
4 drawer : 18.50 
6 drawer - 25.00 
9 drawer - 30.00 
12 drawer - 48.50 





equipped with round. rods 


(Prices neverinclude transportation) 








Library Supplies Department 


DEMOCRAT 


PRINTING COMPANY 


Madison, 2 Wisconsin 
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HEY’RE OUT! 


NEW MAPS 
Bacon’s ‘“‘Semi-Contour Series’ 
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NEW EUROPE 


Above illustration shows revised map of New Europe with corrected boundaries as outlined by the 
Government Intelligence Bureau 


A single map showing the combined physical and political features with corrected boundaries and 
spelling. Absolutely the last word in up-to-date map construction. 


These maps are printed in twelve colors, the outlines are distinct and broad. The engraving is clear 
cut. A world of useful and necessary information is given in such a manner that it does not interfere 
with the use of the maps even for primary classes of instruction. Send for our complete catolog with 
detailed information regarding maps, globes, and charts. 


BACON SEMI-CONTOUR SERIES OF PRICES AND MOUNTINGS ON ALL MAPS 
POLITICAL WALL MAPS IN BACON “SEMI-CONTOUR” SERIES 
Size of Size of en- Sc. mi. . 
Map Sheet graving to in. No. Price 
U. S. A8%4x44"" 4814x389". 64.4 10 double grip roller $3.00 
Europe (New) A8%x44" 481%4x39" 68 * 3 
Asia A8M,x44" 4181%4x39"" 164 12 Spring roller on board 5.00 
E. & W, Hem ASW4x44"" 4814x389" *523.6 Stee : : f 
Wosld’ Mer. 4814x447 4814x39'" *523.6 14 Steel case, single spring roller 5.50 
| ee 12 x60" 42 x55’ 94.7 ‘ . 
S. A. 12 x60" 42 x55’ 86.8 This mounting recommended by state de- 
Africa 42 x60" 42 x55” 113.6 partment of public instruction. 


*Equatorial Seale. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 


. Wi i . . 
Eau Claire Scheel Snpply Wome Wisconsin 











